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Notes of a Visit to Doukhobor Villages, 


BY JOB 8S. GIDLEY. 


On Seventh-day morning, the fifth of the 
Eighth Month, we visited the two villages on 
the Swan River, which we had passed by on 
the previous day. One of these was near to 
the ford, the other was a mile or more further 
up the stream, but on the same side. To save 
two or three miles drive for our horses, we 
had sent word the day before to the people 
living at the latter place that we proposed, the 
next day, to pass over the trail on the south 
side of their village, and that we would be 
pleased to have them come and meet us if they 
desired to do so. Having made a satisfactory 
visit at the village near the ford, we proceeded 
on our way up the hills, through the “ brush,” 
for a mile or more where we saw a few Doukho- 
bor men and women on the trail who had come 
to meet us. 

They turned and followed us. When we 
reached the top of a hill, in sight of the open 
prairie, which is at the south of the village 
referred to, we saw a fine company of Doukho- 
bor men and women, standing together in the 
bright sunshine, all dressed in their best attire. 
When we got within hearing distance we found 
that they were chanting a plaintive melody. It 
was truly an impressive sight. 

When we reached them they soon ceased sing- 
ing, and a sweet, solemn silence ensued, which 
was broken by a supplication by E. H. V., this 
being followed by testimonies, which were lis- 
tened to with close attention. 

One must be void of feeling not to be touched 
by such a scene. Here was a meeting for wor- 
ship held upon the prairie, under the canopy 
of heaven, where the Dispenser of our mani- 
fold blessings seemed near athand. It brought 
to mind thoughts of the simple way in which 
the early Christians performed their worship. 

After our meeting was over, a few of the 
women went to their village to get something 
for us, presenting a nice handkerchief to E. H. 
V. and another to myself. As we took leave 
of them they began again singing one of their 
Russian psalms. 

We thought to stop on our way from this 
place to Fort Pelly, and feed our horses and 
partake of refreshments, but, it being very 
dry, there was no suitable place to get water 
for ourselves and horses, so we made no halt 
before reaching Pelly, about the middle of the 
afternoon, tired and hungry, having ridden 
about thirty miles, according to the driver’s 
estimate, the longest continuous journey that 
we took. 

We stopped this time at E. A. W. R. McKen- 
zie’s, whose daughter, about twelve years of 
age, soon had a bountiful luncheon prepared 
for us, by which we were greatly refreshed. 

After resting a little we left for the Assini- 
boine River, about half a mile away, where we 
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and holy witness of his Spirit in the heart, has 
resulted in a series of doctrines and practices 
seeming to be inseparable from faithfulness to 
the witness for Truth. They are not append- 
ages to the Christian life, but evolutions from 
it. There is not one of them that we would 
adhere to, except as it has its foundation in 
Truth ; or not one of the acts of conformity 
with the world that we would bear testimony 
against, except as it has not its foundation in 
Truth. 

A conscientious dependence on the witness 
of the Spirit for all religious work and worship 
consistently pursued, must make us peculiar 
and differentiate us from churches where such 
waiting on the Lord is not practically the rule 
of church conduct. 

It has also given us a goodly heritage of ad- 
vantages in membership with such a Society, 
and in generally respected character, which 
many learn to appreciate, and some covet to 
join. 

What is called “joining Friends” we fear 
too largely means just that—joining Friends, 
and not their doctrines and principles. They 
continue strangers to the true spiritual right 
of membership, their interest in the Society, if 
continuing, being held on personal and social 
considerations. The Society, swelled, but not 
strengthened, by the addition of such as these, 
carries them as parasites, attracted to its mem- 
bership not to be testimony bearers of its 
principles, but to enjoy advantages comparable 
to the loaves and fishes for which many fol- 
lowed Jesus. Candidates for admission need a 
deeper reason than that “it is a good Society 
to belong to,” and they need more of a quali- 
fication than the Gospel minus that completing 
principle in which we stand for the Gospel. 

We hear it said of candidates sometimes, 
“To be sure they are not much Friends in 
principle, but we will take them in, in the hope 
that they will learn our views as their member- 
ship goes on.” This hope should be called a 
speculation. Once securely admitted, the can- 
didate finds that the need of preparation for 
that boon has expired, and we do not find mem- 
bers taking the pains to indoctrinate him much 
afterwards. Those who do come in on the 
right ground are usually our staunchest mem- 
bers. But those who join the Society, and not 
its principles, are, so long as the nominal mem- 
bership lasts, an element of weakness. 
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Joining the Society, or Its Principles. 

To resume the considerations entered upon in 
our last number, we note the remark, that a 
Quaker undertakes to be “a Christian plus 
something.” If this were true, itis no more 
than is accorded to every distinct denomination 
—as, that a Baptist is expected to be a Chris- 
tian plus immersion, etc.; the Presbyterian a 
Christian plus presbytery and Calvinism ; an 
Episcopalian a Christian plus ritual and sa- 
cerdotalism ; so, a Friend is alleged to be a 
Christian plus an immediate dependence on the 
Spirit of Truth and its practical product in 
living. If this be called a plus, it is the minus 
of the others that makes it seem so. 

For the doctrine of the Holy Spirit operating 
in individual witnessing and practice, is no an- 
nex to Christianity, but an integral part of it. 
“ Primitive Christianity revived” must embrace 
this. It is necessary in order to make one’s Chris- 
tianity living and complete. Any denomination 
that denies, suppresses or ignores the practical 
witness of the Spirit for right living or wor- 
ship, if Christian, is to that extent Christian 
minus something. The mission of our testi- 
mony is to recall the professing Church to its 
wholeness and completeness in Christ. “If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.” 

The general tone of the religious press in- 
dicates that the professing Church is still 
Christian minus something ; and our conten- 
tion is that that which is lacking (and too much 
80 in us) is the very keystone itself—the unity 
of the Spirit binding all the other stones of the 
arch into one completed whole, firmly to settle 
on Christ the one Foundation. May the Yearly 
Meeting of the Keystone State be so pre- 
served. eee 

The conscientious attention to the monitions} Ir any man minister, let him do it as of the 
and openings of the light of Christ, the true , ability which God giveth. (1 Peter iv: 2.) 
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were so much delayed on our outward jour-| during the day. E. H. V., in her supplication | 
ney. The ford was soon reached and crossed | at the last meeting, rendered thanksgiving for ! 
in safety, and, after a drive of about two hours, | the manifold favors of the day. 
we reached the village near White Sand River,; After visiting all the other camps, save one, 
visited on the first instant. Here we saw fields | on White Sand River, and holding a meeting at 
of rye, oats and barley, all looking well. The} each village, we reached Yorkton late Fifth- 
next morning, after having had a religious | day evening, the tenth of the Eighth Month. 
opportunity with the people, we bade them an| On Seventh-day, the twelfth, we left York- 
affectionate farewell, not knowing whether we | ton for Good Spirit Lake, at the north and east 
would ever meet them again. Some of them,|of which are seven villages of Doukhobors; 
however, went with us to the next village,| Herbert P. Archer, one of the committee ap- 
where we took our mid-day lunch, and had the | pointed by the Canadian government, accom- 
second meeting of the day. panying us. We reached the first village, some 
Here we saw Nastasia Verigin, who told us | thirty miles or more from Yorkton, late in the 
that she had three sons who have been exiles| afternoon, and spent the night there. The 
in Siberia for several years. She is eighty-| next day we visited and held meetings in four 
three years of age. She pleaded with us to do | villages, then drove about a mile further north, 
all in our power to have these exiles liberated, | where lived Robert Buchanan and his wife, who 
that they might return to their people. Judg-| are much interested in the Doukhobors. One 
ing from their pictures, which were shown us,| of our drivers had formerly lived here, and 
these looked as if they might be numbered | recommended it as an excellent place for us to 
among the best of this long-persecuted people. | spend the night, which we found to be true on 
We saw the wife and two daughters of one of | accepting their kind invitation to remain with 
them, and fine-looking people they were. The|them. Learning of a village about a mile to 
daughters were nearly grown to womanhood. | the north of this place, as the sun was still 
While sitting in their house, in silent waiting | above the western horizon, I wandered off to- 
among them, just before leaving, E. H. V. ap-| ward the Doukhobor camp. As I passed alone 
peared in supplication, craving that the Most | around among their houses and tents, although 
High would soften the heart of the Czar to let | I could not understand much of their language, 
these people go, for vain is the help of man.| yet by a few simple words and signs I found 
The Doukhobors were also encouraged to put | that they were in Halifax last winter, and that 
their faith and hope in God, and to remember | they recognized me. 
that if “ye have faith, even as a grainof mus-| One man invited me to stay all night with 
tard seed, ye may say unto this mountain,| him. This he did by laying his head in his 
Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall} hand, inclining his body and pointing toward 
remove.” his tent. I thanked him, and replied that we 
Before leaving this house, while we were | would visit them on the morrow. 
seated on the piazza in the sunlight, a half- In the morning Robert Buchanan started for 
dozen little Doukhobor boys, whose ages ranged | his hay field, but his wife went with us to the 
from five to seven years, stood before us, and | village already alluded to, and I noticed that 
each in turn recited a Russian psalm, after|she was gladly welcomed among the Douk- 
which I showed each how to count ten in Eng-| hobors. After holding a meeting at this vil- 
lish, using his fingers as counters. A few min-| lage we visited the other two, where we also 
utes later each one came to me and counted in| held meetings, and returned to Robert Buch- 
the same way without making a single mis- | anan’s. 
take. On Third-day morning we turned our faces 
| hardly expected to see a piazza attached | homeward, stopping at a farmer’s by the name 
to a log-house, but we saw quite a number of | of Hutchinson, who formerly lived in England, 
them in different places. This house, taken| and is a member of the Society of Friends. 
throughout, was the best arranged and best | His family consists of a wife and three chil- 
finished of any that we saw. It even had aj dren, and a young Doukhobor woman in their 
good cellar under one end, about ten by fifteen | employ. 
feet, and six or seven feet in depth. Thiswas} This farmer has a nice garden, and succeeds 
the only cellar seen under any of their houses. | in raising an early variety of sweet corn. We 
After visiting the next camp, a mile or a] saw some nearly ready for the table. This 
little more further towards the west, and hold-| was the only corn of any considerable size 
ing a meeting with the people, we took a cir-| seen north of Yorkton. 
cuitous route towards the east and south, We reached Yorkton before nightfall, hav- 
re-crossed White Sand River by the bridge, | ing been away four days. 
travelled a long distance, and reached the Although the Doukhobors have been seriously 
largest village of Doukhobors, north of York- | handicapped in having so little to do with, they 
ton, which is sometimes called “ Winter Quar- | have nevertheless made an excellent beginning, 
ters.” Here we found about six hundred people. | and one is greatly impressed by seeing what 
A considerable number collected together on | they have accomplished in building their houses, 
our arrival, in the west part of their camp, | sawing their lumber (by hand), making bricks, 
where we held a meeting that was felt to be a| plowing their lands, cutting and stacking their 
tendering season of Divine favor. hay, and in attending to various other duties. 
__We then proceeded to the east side of their | They are a peculiar people, worthy of the fav- 
village, where we met the patriarch of the |orable consideration of every lover of peace 
Doukhobors, John Machortoff, who told us that | and goodwill in our land. Doubtléss there will 
in his youth he saw two Friends in Russia. He} be suffering among them this winter, unless 
took supper with us, in the nurse’s tent. they receive assistance from those who are 
In the evening there was another meeting, | charitably inclined. 
which was even larger than the one held in} Their needs are many and various. Their 
the afternoon, it being the fifth meeting held | houses were unfinished, most of them lacking 
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windows. Very few families are supplied with 
any kind of artificial light. A supply of other 
food than bread would benefit them greatly. 

I see no reason why they will not be able to 
succeed in the home of their adoption, if they 
are carried safely through one or two winters 
by the assistance of those who are interested 
in their welfare. 





For “THE FRIEND,” 
Western Yearly Meeting. 


Western Yearly Meeting convened on Seventh- 
day, Ninth Month 30th, with the Meeting for 
Sufferings and the Meeting of Ministers and 

Elders at two P.M. Most of the members con- 
stituting these meetings were present at both 
meetings, with visiting Friends from Ohio, 

' Kansas, and North Carolina Yearly Meetings; 
much sympathy was felt and expressed for the 

/ dear Friends in North Carolina, who, from a 
sense of duty are endeavoring to uphold those 
precious truths taught by Christ and his apostles 

car maintained threugh much suffering of the 

















early Friends. The language might be appli- 

| cable to-day, as it was when the apostle Paul 
addressed the church at Rome, “ For he is not 
|a Jew which is one outwardly, neither is that 
‘ circumcision which is outward in the flesh; but 
he is a Jew which is one inwardly and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit 
and not in the letter, whose praise is not of 
men but of God.” For it seems as though the 
name of Friend or Quaker has been coveted to 
cloak many inconsistencies, and we fear has 
brought a reproach on the once good name. 

The two meetings on First-day were well 
attended, and the ministering servants were 
enabled to hand forth in gospel life, messages 
| to the comfort and edification of the gathered 
| assembly. Too many make mistakes by listen- 
ing to the “lo here” and “lo there,” before 
seeking unto God in retirement, to know his 
will concerning them. Jesus said on that great 
day of the feast, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” Oh, come away from 
'the leadings of men, and come in retirement 
unto God. Earnest entreaty was made to take 
heed to this Scriptural doctrine of the indis- 
pensable agency of the Spirit or grace of God 
manifest in the heart in obtaining a saving 
knowledge of the gospel of Christ. Its abso- 
lute need in every stage of the work of salva- 
tion and in every service of God, which was so 
insisted on by our early Friends and has char- 
acterized the faith of our religious Society, 
cannot be lightly esteemed by any who truly 
profess with us. We esteem a true Gospel 
ministry a great blessing, and heartily adopt 
the language of the prophet, that “they that 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever.” But there is no pre- 
cept or command for a hired ministry or a 
written sermon. 

The reading of the Answers to the Queries 
gave evidence of many deficiencies, which is 
a cause of deep regret to the faithful and 
sincere in heart. So great a desire for wordly 
gain weans the soul from paying tribute to its 
best interest. 

A neglect of attending meetings for worship 
was noted, and especially in the middle of the 
week, as a natural result of lack of Christian 
love. A close and humble walk with God will 
remove all deficiencies and preserve from many 
snares that lie in wait to catch the young and 
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the better establishment of schools under the 
care of the Society was revived, and it was 
pointed out that the welfare and prosperity of 
our beloved Society is intimately connected 
with this subject, and also with making the 
children better acquainted with the works ap- 
proved by our religious Society, in which the 
doctrines and testimonies of the Gospel, as 
held by Friends, are set forth. We believe the 
Divine blessing would attend the steady pur- 
suit of such a course, and the children be often 
brought under an abiding sense of the respon- 
sibility resting upon them. 

In the early gathering of this assembly an 
earnest concern was felt by many hearts that 
the great Master of Assemblies would conde- 
scend to lead and direct in the deliberations of 
our meetings; and as we drew towards a con- 
clusion, our minds were humbled under the re- 
membrance that our Heavenly Father had been 
pleased to grant his presence in our midst. 


Samuel Capper’s Visit. 
(Continued from page 92.) 

On Seventh-day we were called upon by Edward 
Maunsell and —— McIntosh, two preachers 
or teachers amongst the Plymouth Brethren; 
their conversation was mostly with Robert 
Charlton and John Cadbury, in which they as- 
serted that the people had become more wicked 
since they had adopted temperance habits;and 
in some other points they advanced, asserted 
and maintained by the most futile arguments 
and sentiments at variance with facts. 

First-day, the twenty-ninth we had a public 
meeting in the Linen-hall, very different in its 
numbers from those we have already had; it 
was composed of about thirty Friends, fifty 
Protestants and twenty Romanists—we were 
told that the Romish bishop had issued that 
day his special commands that none of the 
people should attend. 

Again, on the thirtieth, we had another 
meeting in the Linen-hall; the attendance about 
as last. These meetings, although small, were, 
I hope, attended by the Master of assemblies 
and the precious gathering arm of his love 
extended over us. 

On the thirtieth we held our last meeting in 
Limerick at Bohrbuey, a very uncivilized part 
of the town or suburbs. About one hundred 
persons came into the tent. These people be- 
haved very well, indeed were very attentive, 
excepting a poor crazy man, who fell upon his 
wife and beat her. It was, however, a good 
meeting, though the people who remained out- 
side the yard, and would not come in, made 
considerable noise, from, I apprehend, the 
knowledge that the priests were vexed at the 
meeting being held. If I am not mistaken, an 
inquiring spirit has been awakened in these 
poor people, priest ridden as they are, which 
is out of the Power of Romish emissaries to 
smother, and I trust that their desire after 
spiritual light may have been favored by these 
opportunities. One strong indication of the 
less prostrate and paralyzed state of the Romish 
persuasion is the more subdued and subtle 
mode of treatment which the priests resort to, 
to suppress the growing desire for information 
and light; for example we have not heard here 
of cursing us from the altar, which was not 
uncommon; we have not seen a horsewhip used 
to drive the people away from our meetings, 
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| . .. ; 
unwatchful. A lively concern as needed for which was not very uncommon a few years intensely attentive ; the entrance to the tent 
| was up a long passage between walls, and the 


'ago. It was a little singular that 
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| McGrath, the high constable, attended, I be- | crowd of poor, deluded persons, mostly young, 


lieve, every one of the meetings held under the 
tent in Limerick, except the first, and behaved 
with the greatest propriety and kindness—he 
is a Romanist. 

The meeting held in the tent at Adare second 
of Sixth Month, was a sweet and satisfactory 
opportunity; the priest did not appear to be 
disposed to use much effort to prevent the 
people attending; although the village is small 
we had about two hundred at meeting; about 
seventy or eighty were of the ancient German 
Palatines, who fled from Germany about sixty 
years ago, a superior order of people and Prot- 
estants and many Friends from Limerick were at 
this meeting. The Friends who assisted on 
this excursion were, William Alexander, Samuel 
Alexander, Samuel Alexander, Jr., Edward Fitt 
and Joseph Newsom, besides John Cadbury and 
Robert Charlton. 

The preacher of the Baptist congregation at 
Limerick, G. N. Watson, was at this meeting, 
and the minister of the established church at 
Adare, and sat near me. I thought it might 
be said that Truth reigned over all. I followed 
the Friends who went to prepare for the meet- 
ing at Rathkeale, and found the tent erected 
in a brewery yard; one of these establish- 
ments, like many others, fast going to decay. 
The people were very willing to come, but we 
saw the priest near the meeting-place endeav- 
oring, by his presence, to overawe such as were 
inclined to enter, and deter them. A few per- 
sons, about thirty, came in with us, and in 
about a quarter of an hour about sixty or seventy 
more. They were all Romanists, and came in 
companies of eight to twelve, entering with 
impetuosity, as though after a struggle with 
their fears of the priest, and the absurd ten- 
derness of their consciences; they appeared 
overcome by the desire of being present. We 
had a good meeting, several of rather the 
higher class of persons were present. I felt 
oppressed and weighed down with the horrible 
darkness of Popery in this and other places ; 
it seems almost impenetrable, but we know not 
the day, nor the hour, nor the means by which 
it may please the great head of the church to 
dissipate this thick cloud ; we have only to be 
found watching to know our duty, and faithful 
to discharge it. 

We reached Newcastle on the Third, about 
two o'clock, and found that a very suitable 
place, a deserted brewery again, had been ob- 
tained, and that no difficulty in any preparative 
measure had occurred, but when the time ar- 
rived for giving notice of the meeting, our 
friends were soon made aware that a spirit of 
enmity and malignity was rife amongst the 
people. Our fame had preceded us, and the 
priest, who was called Tom Collins, was dili- 
gent in his endeavor to prevent any persons 
from attending, and if we judge from results, 
in his instructions for our annoyance. At the 
hour appointed for the meeting we found few 
if any persons in the tent, but after the lapse 
of about a quarter of an hour there might be 
fifty persons there, many or most of whom 
were Romanists, and at various intervals per- 


sons came in the manner described at Rath- 
keale, until we had one hundred and twenty or 
one hundred and thirty persons present. All 
in the tent were very still, and many of them 






who would not come in, and endeavored to 
keep others from doing so, made a great tu- 
mult, which, however, but little disturbed those 
in the tent. 
Samuel Alexander and I walked back to the 
inn, followed by hundreds of children and 
young people, who yelled and shouted, so that 
the reverberation through my ears was like 
the sound of a large church bell very near me. 
About half an hour after when our friends, 
John Cadbury, Robert Charlton, Edward Fitt and 
Samuel Alexander, Jr., were returning, after 
taking down the tent, the yelling was still more 
deafening, and as it was growing a little dark 
the people were so worked upon as to throw 
stones ; several struck the friends, but without 
doing any injury, except in one instance ; this 
struck John Cadbury a little behind and below 
the left ear, slightly stunning him and scratch- 
ing the flesh. 


When the meeting broke up, 


On the Fourth we rode from Newcastle to 


Tralee, a distance of about thirty-eight English 
miles, and passed through Abbyfail and Castle’s 
Island, both miserable Popish towns, dark and 
degraded beyond my power to describe. At 
the former we made a halt, as I had had 
thoughts of a meeting there, but we found 
that the people were at all times very excit- 
able, and now had been excited by the priest, 
who had heard of our coming ; and seeing the 
very short time which we had for our opera- 
tions, and the alarm of the resident magistrate, 
William Cooke, we felt it best to pass on, at 
least for the present. 


On the Fifth of Sixth Month we had a solemn 


and earnest meeting in the Methodist Chapel 
at Tralee, at half-past six o’clock ; there were 
probably about three hundred present, one- 
third it may be Romanists. The meeting gath- 
ered irregularly, and many went in and out 
during most of the time ; some appeared very 


insensible of the importance and awfulness of 
the purpose for which we were met, yet some 
there were sincere seekers and covenant 
makers ; some also who were covenant break- 
ers, and some whose conflicts were and had 
been very great. I had some solid peace in 
the holding of this meeting, though I travel 
about every day with a sense of the burden of 
darkness and profligacy which abound; the 
spiritual atmosphere seems tainted by the sen- 
suality and malignity of many of the priests. 
On the Sixth of Sixth Month the friends 
sought diligently for an enclosed yard to put 
up the tent in, but without success, as though 
there were several very eligible which belonged 
to Protestants, yet they were so fearful of in- 
jury in the way of their business, that they 
would not permit us to use them ; they, how- 
ever, recommended our trying the milk market, 
a spacious enclosure, but it being not well pro- 
tected and open to the public we were doubt- 
ful whether we could effect our purpose ; but 
—— Fitzgerald, a merchant, and —— Hickson, 
a timber dealer, expressed their full conviction 
that we should be able to hold our meeting 
without the slightest interruption ; the tent 
was accordingly set up, but the priests’ oppo- 
sition was soon manifested through their agents 
upon the lower class of people. An hour be- 
fore the appointed time of the meeting, sev- 
eral friends became apprehensive that the 
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disposition to demolish the tent, and therefore, 
after some of us had sat a few minutes quietly 
in the tent, whilst all the rest were kept busy 
in preserving it standing, we found it best to 
relinquish our intention at this time. There 
was a stronger indication here of malevolent 
feelings against those whom they call heretics 
than I have seen elsewhere ; it is quite clear 
that Popery is the same now as it was in 
former times, or in the reign of Queen Mary. 
Oh! the darkness of these priests ; the people 
would be very accessible if it were not for 
them. 














(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_———e Oe 


Sensitive Ears. 


It is told that a telegraph operator at Spring- 
field, Mass., was kept at his post of duty for 
many hours receiving special news. After 
losing two nights’ sleep, he was relieved from 
duty to get some rest. He went to his room 
at the hotel and soon was fast asleep. When 
the time came for him to return to his instru- 
ment he could not be awakened. Loud pound- 
ing on the door did not result in arousing him. 
An operator then, with his knife-handle, tapped 
“Springfield” on the door, in imitation of the 
clicking of the instrument. At once the 
sleeping operator sprang from his bed, and was 
soon ready to continue his work. 

It is said that firemen hear in their sleep the 
signal calling them to duty, while they sleep 
right through any number of signals which do 
not concern them. In an article on “‘ Heroes 
Who Fight Fire,” in the Century, Jacob A. 
Riis tells of a fire-department chief who has a 
gong right over his head at his home, every 
stroke of which he hears, although he never 
hears the baby; while his wife hears the baby 
if it so much as stirs in its crib, but does not 
hear the gong. 

We hear that for which we listen. The 
sensitive soul, attuned to hear the voice of 
God, is surrounded by distracting noises of all 
kinds, and yet it responds instantly to the call 
of duty or to words of warning. The gentlest 
whisper of conscience is sufficient to call to 
action the one who has trained himself to hear 
that voice. A single manifestation of God’s 
Word is a louder call than all the noises of the 
world to the one who trains himself to obey 
that voice.—The Christian Guardian. 












































SKIN-GRAFTING.— In a recent clinical lec- 
ture, Dr. Stewart McGuire exhibited a patient 
who illustrated the facts that skin grafts do 
not always acquire the color of the individual 
on whom they grow. “Some of you,” said the 
lecturer, as quoted in the Southern Medical 
Record, “will remember this negro, whose leg 
was amputated in the clinic over a year ago. 
Owing to an effort to save too much of the 
limb, sloughing occurred in the flaps, and a 
raw, granulating surface resulted over six 
inches in diameter. You will recollect that as 
soon as active suppuration ceased he was 
brought before you again, and the defect cov- 
ered by Thiersch’s method of skin-grafting. 
Usually skin-grafts are cut from the individ- 
ual’s thigh, but in this instance they were taken 
from the leg of a white man which had been 
amputated a few moments before. I remember 
telling you that it seemed a shame to mutilate 
black skin when so much white skin was going 
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if there is any hesitation on the part of an in- 
dividual present to come out on the Lord’s 
side.’ I sat bowed to the ground; I knew his 
words had reference to my case. Blacknesg 
and darkness seemed before me, and I believed 
it would be my last call. There and then I 
yielded entirely to the power that spoke to me 
through my dear friend, and made no reserve, 

“I had two horses in the stables ready for 
the season’s hunting. I sold them, and carried 
my gun down to the river Bann, broke it in 
pieces, and threw it in. I had made an ap- 
pointment to meet some of my companions, 
and when they asked me why I had not kept 
my engagement, 1 told them frankly that I 
had for ever done with the world and its pleas- 
ures, and that I was now serving a better 
Master. 

“But no tongue can tell the agony I had 
still to pass through as my past life came in 
review before me, and the requirements of my 
dear Heavenly Father were made plain. My 
precious mother used to come to my bedside 
and sit with me far into the night, entering 
into my state with prayer and sympathy. She 
had long watched over my soul in those early 
days of carelessness and folly, and she now 
rejoiced on my account. Dear Stephen Grellet 
took me with him to the south of Ireland, and 
greatly confirmed me by his preaching and his 
love. In that journey a friend of mine and 
myself received a distinct call to the ministry 
of the Gospel; through great mercy I vielded, 
but in the other case it was different, and loss 
and sorrow were the result. I cannot suffi- 
ciently praise and magnify the kindness and 
love of my Heavenly Father. I know I should 
not be here to-day had I not entered his ser- 
vice, and I can at least tell others that He has 
been a good and gracious Master.” 

This occurred during Stephen Grellet’s visit 
to this country in 1833. Having thus definitely 
yielded body, soul and spirit in obedience to 
the heavenly call, C. F. Wakefield never swerved 
in his purpose of dedication; and was after a 
time recorded a minister of the Gospel in the 
Society of Friends, viz: on seventh of Second 
Month, 1839. 

In 1839 he married Anne Moore, of Clonmel, 
also a recorded minister, who had previously 
been engaged in visiting meetings in Ulster. 
She was his senior in years, but being united 
in spirit and service, their lives blended sweetly 
together upon earth for a period of over forty 
years. At the time of their marriage they 
settled at Portadown, and continued to reside 
there until separated by death. 

His home was often frequented by those who 
came to ask for advice or assistance, and many 
to-day can remember his wise and friendly 
counsel, and others his generous help. He 
was much respected by all who knew him, and 
remained, even through times of agrarian agi- 
tation, a popular landlord. He was kind and 
thoughtful to his tenants, having more than 
once been known to return the rent as a pres- 
ent, to provide for the necessities of winter. 

His ministry was often doctrinal, and very 
clear on the foundation truths of our faith and 
hope in the mercy of God through his blessed 
Son. He was frequently led to speak of the 
baptism of Christ, as distinguished from the 
baptism of water, which John the forerunner 
had proclaimed; and very often it seemed his 
duty to point out the privilege which the be- 


the investigation of Karg, that pigmentation 
would occur and that the white skin would 
gradually become black. The operation of 
skin grafting was a perfect success, and the 
patient was discharged in two weeks with a 
well healed stump. He comes back for exhi- 
bition to-day. The artificially formed cuticle 
is firm, pliable and painless, but as white as 
the day it was implanted. Fortunately, owing 
to its position, itis a matter of no consequence. 
Had it been upon the face, and had the colors 
been reversed there might be a lively suit for 
malpractice.” 








TESTIMONY OF LURGAN MONTHLY MEETING, 
CONCERNING CHARLES F’. WAKEFIELD, A MIN- 
ISTER, DECEASED. 


Charles Frederick Wakefield, son of Thomas 
Christy and Jane 8. Wakefield, of Moyallon, 
County Down, was born, on the twelfth day of 
First Month, 1807. He was the youngest son 
in a large family consisting of three sons and 
eight daughters. His father was an influential 
member of the Society of Friends, and his 
mother, whose maiden name was Jane S. Goff, 
of County Wexford, proved a true helpmeet to 
her husband, and was indeed “a mother in 
Israel.” She remained fresh in the memory of 
her son all his lifetime, and her husband has 
borne testimony to her worth in the following 
words: 

“A better wife no man ever had. Her 
heart overflowed with love to me, and all 
around; her mind was stayed upon her God. 
Our children were tenderly brought up, and 
she was enshrined in their memory as a wise 
and loving parent.” 

In this Christian home Charles F. Wakefield 
grew up to manhood. His earliest recollections 
were of having learned to say “Our Father” 
at his mother’s knee; but, notwithstanding 
these early associations, and the continuance 
of a mother’s prayers, he remained “an alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and a stranger 
from the covenant of promise.” 

After his return from school he was placed 
by his father in the linen business, where, in 
his intercourse with the world and with outside 
companions, he gradually developed a passion 
for field sports and a love for mixing with gay 
company. Here his attractive appearance and 
manners always made him a welcome compan- 
ion, and although during this period of thought- 
less gayety he was saved from open vice, his 
parents were under much concern for his soul’s 
welfare, and his mother continued to wrestle 
in prayer for her beloved son. 

With his brothers and sisters he regularly 
attended Meeting for Worship in Moyallon 
from a very early age, a custom which was 
continued even when his heart was taken up 
with the world and worldly things. When 
about twenty-six years of age the great crisis 
of his life was reached, which we prefer to de- 
scribe in his own words, as told to a relative 
about two years before his death. On asking 
for particulars he replied : 

“Yes, I well remember the day ; it was in 
Moyallon Meeting-house. Dear Stephen Grellet 
in his ministry laid my state open and bare. 
He then told us if we did not yield to the call 
of our Heavenly Father the consequences would 
be very sad. He proceeded to say: ‘I see as 
it were a sword drawn, and it is about to fall 
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liever enjoys in the spiritual breaking of the 
Bread of Life ; and the text wasa familiar one 
to his hearers: “Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock; if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come into him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me,” showing how we 
thus become spiritual communicants at the 
table of the Lord. How often, too, our dear 
friend endeavored to impress upon his hearers 
the truth of the universality of Divine Grace, 
and the alli-importance of that one offering 
made on Calvary for the sins of the whole 
world. His words seemed to pour out through 
the lips from a loving heart, and even the 
children present were seldom forgotten, as he 
appealed to them to give their young lives to 
the loving Saviour, who said: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” In later 
years his spirit was more and more an exem- 
plification of the Apostle John’s words, “ He 
that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.” His love flowed out to all, and seemed 
to embrace mankind, narrowed neither by sect 
nor creed. 

His wife was removed by death in 1883, 
and, although the stroke was deeply felt, he 
continued bright and cheerful in spirit, having 
implicit faith in Him ‘‘ who hath done all things 
well.” The memory of her faithful and devoted 
life was still cherished, and the continued hope 
before him of an early reunion beyond the 
tomb. 

During his long life he paid many religivus 
visits to other Quarterly Meetings in Ireland; 
visiting the smaller meetings and families— 
he had likewise several times been to England 
and Scotland, but his chief work seemed to lie 
in our Society near his own home. He also 
gave encouragement and help to all those 
movements around him which he believed 
tended to promote the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
His ninety-first birthday found him travelling 
almost two hundred miles, during the inclement 
weather of winter, from Clonmel to his home 
in Portadown. It was his last journey, and we 
may say he died in harness, as the minute re- 
ceived for service in the South of Ireland had 
not been returned, although we reverently be- 
lieve the work had been completed. 

Once or twice afterwards he was at Moyal- 
lon Meeting, which he had attended regularly 
for eighty-seven years. His last exercise in 
the ministry was in Lurgan, where the Word 
was with Divine power, and was alluded to af- 
terwards by several Friends present. Three 
days later he was attacked by influenza, fol- 
lowed by bronchitis. The acute stage of the 
illness passed off, but it left him so prostrate 
that, although he lingered for several weeks, 
there seemed no power to rally. 

He was often engaged in prayer and thanks- 
giving, and those around him could say that 
the promise was fulfilled, “at evening time it 
shall be light.” There was no pain or any dis- 
ease apparent, the suffering being only from 
extreme weakness. When those around him 
expressed a hope that he would be raised up 
for a little while, he would often point upward 
and say, “He knows best, his will be done.” 

He rarely ever mentioned death; the great 
enemy seemed, as in George Fox’s case, scarce 
worth mentioning; many times he exclaimed: 
“The Lord’s mercies to me have been wonder- 
ful—wonderful to a poor unworthy servant; 


my only hope is in the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Gratitude for the 
kind attention of those around him was ten- 
derly expressed. 

On the last morning his mind seemed wan- 
dering a little, and when a dear relative en- 
tered the room, he exclaimed, as he drew her 
down for a fond embrace, “ My dear child, thou 
hast come, and my dear mother has come also,” 
so strong in death was the memory of that be- 
loved parent, and who can tell how near she 
may have been? “For He shall give his angels 
charge over thee.” “Are not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation?” For many hours 
before his death he lay perfectly still; but just 
before the end, with a lond voice, he twice ex- 
claimed, “Iam going home—I am going home.” 

“Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 


Bad Reading. 

Some sage has said, “I am a part of alll 
have met.” This, like many other wise say- 
ings, is not an absolute truth. It is not en- 
tirely true physically. It is only true in the 
sense in which it is used: That a man is in- 
fluenced by his surroundings. The scenery one 
gazes upon, the moral and physical atmosphere, 
the carpet on the floor, the pictures on the 
wall, the books and papers on the table, the 
food one eats, the people one meets—all go to 
make up the physical, mental and moral char- 
acter. 

This being true, we may say, with double 
emphasis, “A man is what he reads.” 

The thoughts he gets from reading enter 
into his intellectual makeup and become a part 
of his very being. If the reading is pure and 
full of good thoughts, the man becomes full of 
high ideals and noble purposes. If the read- 
ing is bad, it molds him down to its own low 
standard. If it is vicious and criminal, and he 
feeds upon it and gives its thoughts and facts 
a place in his mind, it turns him out a criminal. 
This is why so many crimes among youth have 
been traced directly to the reading of stories 
of crime. The books they have read have lit- 
erally molded them into criminals. 

We instance a few cases :— 


Some boys were arrested in Northern Ohio 
for waylaying a traveller and robbing him. As 
they belonged to fairly good families, the 
neighborhood was astonished. Why had they 
dgne it ? An investigation brought out the fact 
that they had been reading stories of robbers, 
and had been especially attracted by one called 
“Red Hand, the Robber,” and they had organ- 
ized a “Red Hand band.” What made them 
rob the man? The book did it. 


At Vassalboro, Me., the Friends have a sem- 
inary. A few years ago their magnificent 
building was burned, and one boy who did not 
escape was burned to death. They moved the 
school into the Gymnasium building to continue 
their work till a new building could be erected. 
In a short time the gymnasium was burned. 
They felt sure both buildings had been set on 
fire, but could not find the culprit. They mov- 
ed the school into the meeting-house and con- 
tinued the work. This greatly displeased the 
guilty boy, as he had burned the buildings that 
he might get away from school. So when the 
school kept on, he ran away. That led to sus- 
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picion, detectives arrested him, and he confess- 
ed to the acts. 

He had been reading stories of the great 
criminals, and had said to his room-mate that 
he “wanted to be a Jesse James.” The book 
did it. 

Three young men were hung at Chattanooga 
for murdering the railroad agent at Shell- 
mound. The trial of the young men brought 
out the fact that one of them had bought 
“ Jesse James, the Noted Outlaw.” They had 
all read it and started out a la Jesse James. 

One of them stated on the trial that they 
went to the railway station to rob the agent, 
but did not do it the first night, because they 
thought they could not do it without killing 
him, and they shrank from that. They went 
home and read more of the “Jesse James.” 
They studied how Jesse James did such things. 
Then came back in a few nights later and shot 
the agent through the window, and then went 
through the window over his dying body and 
got a few dollars out of the cash drawer. 

What caused the murder of the agent at 
Shellmound? The bad book did it. What caus- 
ed the young men to be hung at Chattanooga? 
The same bad book did it. 


Three young men at Danville, Ill., so young 
they were scarcely more than boys, read the 
lives of some of the great outlaws and crim- 
inals. A wise man has said, “Show me the 
books you read, and I'll tell you what you are.” 
These boys became what they read. They 
read villainy, and became villains. 

They undertook to rob a wealthy farmer, he 
resisted them, and they killed him to get his 
money. The Court, because of their youthful- 
ness, sent them to the penitentiary instead of 
hanging them. 


An Illinois town was greatly annoyed by 
burglaries. For a time they seemed to baffle 
the skill of officers. But the matter was put 
in the hands of experienced detectives, and 
the result was several High School boys were 
arrested. What in the world could have led 
those seemingly nice boys from nice homes 
into such an awful course ? The answer is, bad 
books. 


A passenger train was wrecked at Rome, N. 
Y., by some boys loosening the rails of the 
track. Fifteen deaths and sixty wounded. 
The youthful criminals, who had expected to 
rush in and rob passengers, were so frightened 
by the groans and the screams of the wounded 
that they ran away in terror. One of them 
lost his hat as he ran. This led to the detec- 
tion. Why had they done it? It was traced 
directly to the books they had read. 


And so we might go on with proof after 
proof that the reading gives bent to the mind. 
This is especially true with stories that are 
suggestive of lust. A young man or young 
woman who will read that class of literature, 
becomes impure in thought first ; then as that 
continues, soon the stage of impure desires is 
reached. 

Impure desires wait for the opportunity of 
gratification, which comes soon to one who 
looks for and desires it. Hence the third stage 
is reached, that of an impure life, and the feet 
are planted squarely in the broad road that 
leads down to death. When a young person 
violates the seventh commandment, the bottom 
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drops out of his moral character and he seems 
to be unable to hold steadfastly to any moral 
principle, and seems to be more difficult to re- 
form than though he had violated any other 
law. Have criminal stories wrecked hundreds? 
lustful stories have wrecked thousands.— Am- 
erican Railway Literary Union. 





The Society of Friends—Their Influence and 
Worship. 


Are the Friends dying out? This is a very 
old question; yet it is one ever new, and of far 
greater importance to society in general, espe- 
cially in this country, than is supposed by the 
thoughtless observer of passing events. No 
student of history can fail to note the extra- 
ordinary influence exercised during more than 
two centuries by a comparatively small body, 
almost entirely composed in these later years 
at least of men and women exceptionally re- 
tiring and conservative, in no wise disposed to 
interfere with others, or to make any aggres- 
sive movement in behalf of the propagation of 
their faith. The contrast between the Quakers 
of the time of George Fox, when thousands 
languished in prison as the result of zealous 
adherence to principle and even fiery declara- 
tion of their faith in the face of scoffing ene- 
mies, and the extremely quiet, undemonstrative, 
and peaceful Friends of to-day, is marvellous. 
In the beginning they not only thrived upon 
persecution but seemed to court it, or at least 
they did not try to avoid it. The fires of spirit- 
ual feeling do not burn so fiercely, but they 
have not gone out byany means. Beneath the 
exterior of quietness, typified even in the garb 
usually assumed, may readily be found the vital 
spark of a living, strengthening and even joy- 
ous Christianity. There is the same reliance 
upon Divine power; the same calm, immovable 
faith; the same patient and confident waiting 
upon the spirit; and when it moves upon the 
troubled waters of the soul there is an outward 
manifestation of inward things that deeply 
touches and profoundly affects even the care- 
less beholder. ‘ 

Yet there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of pure-minded, cultivated, and most in- 
dustrious people who can resort to meeting- 
houses utterly devoid of all adornment, with 
no attractions for the wordly eye or ear, with 
nothing upon which to fix the attention except 
the calm faces of the elders as they sit so 
serenely, an example to young and old, ready 
either to speak or to listen, to openly testify, 
or to let the countenance alone reveal the 
working of the mind and heart. There is an 
utter absence of novelty. There is no looking 
forward, at stated intervals, for a new preach- 
er. There is nothing approaching excitement. 
There is no strain of expectation. There is no 
division of sentiment apparent: full houses one 
time and the strange absence of many members 
of the Society at another. The very atmos- 
phere seems to be under a peculiar spell.’ The 
visitor feels that he, too, no matter how diffi- 
cult the task, must conform to the quiet and 
self-contained ways of those about him. The 
spirit of content settles down upon him uncon- 
sciously. He becomes amazed at his own re- 
ceptiveness. He expected to soon get weary. 
He thought he would be bored to death. He 
never could stand it. He should want to cry 
out or run away. He was sure he would make 








an exhibition of himself. He would commit | tance of one of the women, is rendered, and in 


some act of indiscretion, or at least impolite- 
ness. He would smile at such queer worship, 
if he did nothing more. But as the moments 
glide by imperceptibly, and the stranger looks 
into the sweet faces beneath the capacious 
bonnets on one side, and beholds the evidences 
of self-control and perfect peace which also 
mark the features of those about him on the 
men’s side, he begins to relax, to forget him- 
self, to be absorbed, to be thoroughly bereft 
of all desire to criticize or to scoff. He is 
moved in spite of himself. Every fibre of his 
being, physical, mental and spiritual, is under- 
going a new and delightful experience. He 
never before knew what it was to rest as in 
the very hollow of the Almighty hand. His 
soul is stirred within him. He is in full com- 
munion with the spirits around him. He would 
readily shake hands with the worst enemy he 
has on earth. He cannot but realize that 
showers of blessings are descending into waiting 
hearts like the gentle dews of heaven. A glis- 
tening eye here and there, the gentle, noise- 
less moving of the handkerchief, tells its own 
story. 

Now the stillness is broken for a few mo- 
ments. The words of Holy Writ sound upon 
waiting ears. The text may or may not be a 
familiar quotation. It is only the beginning. 
The speaker is only reciting the song of the 
soul, as it has been wandering through green 
pastures and by still waters. A strange sort 
of sermon indeed. It passes like a dream, so 
full of gentleness, of the spirit of peace and 
good will. Not one unkind reflection; not 
even a suggestion of harshness; but the power- 
ful drawing of a noble life, appealing sympa- 
thetically to men and women, all having a com- 
mon desire, all seeking strength at the same 
fountain of eternal mercy and goodness and 
truth. Presently, on the other side, a bonnet 
is removed as its wearer softly drops upon her 
knees in supplication, while all others reverent- 
ly rise and stand in silence. There is the out- 
pouring of a heart full of love to God and man; 
an earnest, touching appeal for Divine aid, for 
light, for help, for guidance, for safety, for 
salvation. Such a prayer must be carried on 
angel wings beyond the battlements of Heaven 
to the land where there is no night, and where 
the book of remembrance is kept for those 
who do the will of Him, “ Who so loved the 
world that He gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” 

Then, perhaps, there may be another brief 
word of testimony and exhortation, and all is 
still again. There arises, on the women’s side, 
one whose gentle voice tremulously says “ Let 
not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in God, 
believe also in Me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. If it were not so I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am ye may come also.” And this 
is all! The surpassing pathos of it is in the 
fact that this is a bereaved mother, one who 
never before spoke in meeting, whose little 
one was suddenly taken a fortnight since! This 
is her testimony of the comfort which she has 
found in this time of darkness and grief. 
There is the faintest rustle on the back benches. 
An invalid has fainted. The old village doctor, 
sitting just across the aisle, tip toes around 
noiselessly. Timely relief, through the assis- 











a few moments the afflicted one has recovered 
hercomposure. Meanwhile, there has not been 
the remotest sign of disturbance in any other 
seat. What superb self-control! What im- 
measurable advantage is the training given 
such people every hour of their quiet lives. In 
their homes, in their meetings, in the social 
arena, in business circles, everywhere, it is the 
same. 

The Quakers dying out? May it never be 
so! Such a brake upon society, especially in 
these restless days, cannot be dispensed with. 
Their influence is felt far beyond the immedi- 
ate borders of every society. What infinite 
benefit it would be to every man, woman and 
child, not related in any way to Friends, to go 
to Quaker meeting once in a while. Let the 
overburdened, overwearied, brain-raked busi- 
ness man think of this. Let him turn aside 
some Fourth or Fifth-day morning and step into 
the old meeting-house and just get quiet, for 
even half a hour. He would come forth a new 
man. Let him go to Quaker meeting on First- 
day regularly, once a month, and he will live 
longer and know a great deal more of solid 
happiness, no matter whether he has religious 
views of any kind or not. Let the excited, 
worn-out society woman go sit amongst the 
gentle creatures in the Quaker meeting. She 
will think she is in heaven. Let the wearied 
mother in the humble homes of the community 
go and be rested. Let the workman, whose 
every muscle is under tension, go and be re- 
freshed. Weary humanity everywhere is cry- 
ing out for rest, rest! Yet there is no rest, 
not even one day in the week, for great num- 
bers in this land to-day. The Friends not only 
respect the Sabbath, but in their mode of wor- 
ship they teach all mankind how to unbuckle 
the straps; how to relieve the strain; how to 
rest. If they taught no other lesson, if they 
accomplished no other task, their continued 
existence would be a benediction in this world 
of care and strife and toil.— Evening Telegraph. 





An Incident in Thomas A. Edison's Karly 
History. 


A good many years ago I was keeping the 
White House at East Buffalo, New York. Buf- 
falo is a great railroad centre and at that time 
it was a great transfer point of live stock and 
dead freight. At that time there was no such 
thing as a standard guage for railroad tracks; 
nearly every road had its own gauge, conse- 
quently when freight had to go over two or 
more roads it had to be transferred. Dead 
freight was transferred by raising the body of 
the car by elevators from the trucks off of one 
road onto another, but live stock was all taken 
off at Buffalo, watered and fed and then shipped 
or unless sold at Buffalo, to remain there. But 
now it is quite different, as they have a regu- 
lar standard gauge of tracks and live stock 
cars. They can water and feed on the cars 
and can ship from Chicago, Kansas City, Oma- 
ha or any of those Western points to New York, 
Boston, or any Eastern point without trans- 
ferring. Most of the Eastern buyers went to 
Buffalo at that time and bought their live stock 
there; then they were entitled to a stock drov- 
er’s pass for every car load of live stock that 
they shipped. As arule the buyers did not go 
on the train with their live stock, but had 
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their shippers attend to their stock. One day 
in the late fall, and it was cold weather, a 
gentleman who was a western live stock dealer 
came into my hotel and said: “* Mr. Mitchell, 
here is a young man who wishes to get through 
to Boston; can you do anything for him? He 
has no money and I have got him passed through 
on a stock drover’s pass from Grosse lle” (a 
transfer point between the Michigan Central 
and the Grand Trunk R. R.) The young man 
was thinly and poorly clad, having on a long 
linen duster with a knit jacket or “hug me 
tight,” that some of the shippers had given 
him, a straw hat and badly worn shoes and 
Jong hair, and altogether was rather a ludicrous 
looking piece of humanity. I said: “ Young 
man, where did you come from, where do you 
want to go to, and what do you want to do?” 
He said he came from Grosse Ile; he had been 
live stock reporter and telegraph operator there 
and he wanted to get to Boston, thinking there 
would be better opportunities for him there. I 
said to my head clerk Joseph M. Cown, “ When 
Mr. McCurdy comes in (who was clerk in the 
transfer office and boarded with me) ask him 
if there is any chance for a pass,” and just as 
we were talking McCurdy came in. | said: 
“Mac, what are the chances to get a pass for 
this young man?” He said: “ Mr. Mitchell, I 
can get it for you, but I cannot get it for him.” 
So I got the pass for the young man to New 
York. He said he could get from there to 
Boston, and the young man got to Bos'on 
with his long linen duster and his knit “hug 
me tight” over his duster, with a straw hat 
on and badly worn shoes. He saw in the 
paper a lightning operator was wanted, so he 
applied at the head office, and said: “I see you 
advertise for a lightning operator.” The Su- 
perintendent said: “Do you think you can fill 
the bill?” “Well,” the young man said, “I 
am willing to try.” “Come in to-morrow at 
ten o’clock and we will give you a trial,” think- 
ing to have a little fun with his ludicrous look- 
ing customer. The next morning promptly at 
ten o’clock the young man was on hand. The 
Superintendent said: “There is the paper,” 
pointing to a pile of paper, “and there is the 
instrument.” The young man instead of tak- 
ing a few sheets of paper took the whole pile, 
sat down at the instrument and called up the 
New York operator, who was such. a rapid 
operator that the Boston people could not get 
any one that could receive fast enough, but 
after the New Yorker had exhausted himself 
he called for the Superintendent and said: 
“Who have you got there?” The Superinten- 
dent said: “A ‘buckwheat’ from way back.” 
“Well,” said he, “ Keep him; he will do.” And 
who do you think this “ buckwheat” was? No 
less a person than the great wizard, Thomas 
A. Edison. 

Of course I thought no more about the young 
man with the linen duster, until a few years 
after I got the pass for him. I was keeping 
hotel in Bradford when a gentleman came to 
Bradford to lecture on electricity, and I had 
the pleasure of listening to him. He gave 
quite an interesting talk on Thomas A. Edison, 
and when he described his appearance in Bos- 
ton on making his application for a position at 
telegraphing, I said: “There is the young man 
that I got the stock drover’s pass for to go 
through to New York on a live stock train.” 
This story sounds like a fairy tale, but it is 
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nevertheless true.—B. C. Mitchell in the West 


Chester Daily News. 
The New Strength. 


A few years after the gospel had been suc- 
cessfully planted among the Muncy Delaware 
Indians, four Christian Indians had occasion to 
go to the village with a parcel of furs to trade 
for home comforts. On reaching the village, 
the trader, who was a white man, met them 
and offered them some fire-water, the trader 
knowing that these very Indians, on previous 
occasions, would drink fire-water. The Indians 
shook their heads and said, “ No, we are Chris- 
tians—will drink no more fire-water.” The 
happy result was full pay for their furs, per- 
haps for the first time. The trader thought 
the Indians would drink when by themselves. 
He imagined the Indians were frightened, that 
the missionary might hear about it. When the 
Indians were about to return, the white man 
took a small cask and started ahead of the 
Indians, and placed his fire-water on the Indian 
trail at the edge of a sloping bank, and hid 
himself near by to see the results. Presently 
the four Indians came marching along in In- 
dian file, and the leading one stopped suddenly, 
and exclaimed, “Aw, huh! Lo, the evil spirit,” 
pointing his finger to the cask, and the second 
Indian, on coming up, shook the cask with his 
foot, and said, “‘ Yes, I hear him.” The third 
Indian, on coming up, stooped down and said, 
“Yes, I smell him.” The fourth Indian, on 
coming up, gave the cask such a kick, and said, 
“Away with you,” and the cask went tumbling 
down the sloping hill, to the surprise of the 
white man, who had to take up his fire-water 
and drink it himself, and the four Indians 
went on, like brave warriors, rejoicing. These 
Christian Indians had learned the omnipres- 
ence of God, the Great Spirit. They had 
learned that God can see them in the woods as 


well. NELLIS F. TimMoTuy. 
A Muncy (Delaware) Indian. 





If, according to the law of the Hebrews, he 
who killed a man, though involuntarily, was 
obliged to fly for it; if God would not suffer 
David to build him a temple because he had 
been the occasion of so much bloodshed, though 
his wars were said to be just; if among the 
ancient Greeks it was a custom that they who 
had defiled their hands with human blood, 
though without any fault of theirs, had need 
of expiation,—what person living, and particu- 
larly if he be a Christian, does not see how un- 
fortunate and ominous a thing war is, and with 
what endeavors we should strive to keep our- 
selves from it, though it were not unjust in its 
objects! And it is certain that among the 
Christian Greeks a canon was for a long while 
observed, by virtue of which whosoever killed 
his enemy, in what war soever, was excom- 
municated for the term of three years.— Hugo 
Grotius. 


Notes from Others. 


Paul’s preaching made Felix tremble. To-day 
Felix is quite as likely to make the preacher trem- 
ble for fear he will be offended.—The Armory. 





The Chester County Times says: “The pulpit of 
the First Baptist church at Phcenixville, Pa., be- 
came vacant about three months ago, and since the 
last pastor resigned eighty preachers from all parts 
of the United States have made application for the 
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The church pays a salary of 
$1,000 a year, with a house.” 


vacant pastorate. 





The proverbs of savage races are generally 
pointed and pithy. The Basutos say, “The thief 
catches himself;’ the Yorubus, “He who injures 
another injures himself;”’ the Wolofs, “ Before heal- 
ing others, heal yourself.” In Acra they say, “ No- 
body is twice a fool;” among the Oji, “The moon 
does not grow full in a day;” “The poor man has 
no friends.” A Pashto proverb says, “a feather 
does not stick without gum.” Others are: “A crab 
does not bring forth a bird;’ “A razor cannot 
shave itself;” “ Cross the river before you abuse the 
crocodile;” “ Perseverance always triumphs;” “The 
thread always follows the needle;” “Preparation 
is better than afterthought.” 





The Homiletic Review refers to a recent report of 
a conversation with an eminent statesman, now a 
justice of the Supreme bench at Washington, which 
represents him as saying: 

“*You ministers are making a fatal mistake in 
not holding forth before men, as prominently as 
the previous generation did, the retributive justice 
of God. You are fallen into a sentimental style of 
rhapsodizing over the love of God, and you are not 
appealing to that fear of future punishment which 
your Lord and Master made such a prominent ele- 
ment in his preaching. And we are seeing the ef- 
fects of it in the widespread demoralization of pri- 
vate virtue and corruption of the public conscience 
throughout the land.’” 





Religion by Programme.—Of old, men spake “as 
the Spirit gave them utterance” (Actsii: 4.) When 
the Lord’s disciples came together, every one had 
a psalm, an instruction, a revelation, a tongue, an 
interpretation (1 Cor. xiv: 26). Then all might 
prophesy, or speak to edification, that all might 
learn and all be comforted (1 Cor. xiv: 31). But 
men have outgrown all that, and now things are 
cut and dried, and planned and programmed. . . 
Small wonder that Canadians who spend the Sab- 
bath in some of the American cities report empty 
churches when they come home. The people are 
not all fools. They know their spiritual wants are 
not met by a Sunday concert.—The Safeguard. 





Booker Washington, one of the foremost of his 
colored race, is urging them on to common sense 
efforts to rise in the world. Some of his remarks 
might apply to some white folks. He urges them, 
among other things, to raise chickens and quit 
stealing them. More hogs and cows, fewer dogs 
and cats. A home before a piano. Good plain 
clothes before finery. Plenty of good, wholesome 
victuals before so many “fancy fixings.” More 
solid food and less frolicking. More reading and 
less gadding. More savings banks and fewer mort- 
gages. More learning and less laziness. More 
vegetables and fruits, and less weeds and under- 
brush. More flowers on the market-stalls and fewer 
in their bonnets. He says, “Some of the hens are 
doing better than some of the men.” One thing is 
sure everywhere among all people, that “some 
wives are doing better than some husbands.—Dr. 
Pepper. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The U.S. S. Resolute sailed from New 
York for Porto Rico on the 18th inst., with about 700 tons 
of supplies furnished by the Philadelphia and New York 
Relief Committees. The condition of Porto Rico is still 
deplorable. The report of Major John Van R. Hoff, Sur- 
geon, U. S. A., President of the Board of Relief, dated 
Ninth Month 30th, shows that of a total population in 
seventy municipalities of 934,025, as many as 261,501 are 
indigent. During Ninth Month there were 607 deaths and 
17,605 cases of sickness. The number of rations issued 
were 850,589. There were 25,332 men working for the 
relief sent to them. While conditions are still bad, they 
are nevertheless improving. A letter just received from 
General George W. Davis, Governor General of Porto Rico, 
Tenth Month 3rd, says that demands for relief are not in- 
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creasing and that he has been able to stop the issue of 
supplies in the divisions of San Juan, Fajardo and Arroyo, 
and that they can soon be stopped in several other districts. 
Major Hoff’s report shows that on Ninth Month 30th, in 
San Juan, there were only 1851 indigent in a population 
of 30,744; in Farjardo, 1200 indigent in a population 
) of 9207, and in Arroyo, 2000 indigent in a population of 
Hi 4332. The Merchants’ Association of the 18th has alone 
forwarded relief valued at $100,000. It is recognized, of 
course, that this form of relief must necessarily be tem- 
porary. It cannot continue long without permanently 
pauperizing a large proportion of the population. It must 
be admitted that the change in the control of Porto Rico 
} from Spain to the United States has, for the time being, 
| made the condition of the people worse than it was under 
Spanish rule. This is generally a result of such a radical 
revolution. But when Porto Rico is made a territory of 
the United States, with a territorial Government and free 
trade, present conditions should change. 

There are fifteen hundred submarine cables in the world, 
over which six million messages are sent every year. 
Eighteen lines cross the Atlantic Ocean; but the Pacific 
has never been crossed, for the reason that no one nation 
has ever owned or controlled a chain of landing-places 
across it, and lengths of cable over three thousand miles 
long are impracticable. The United States is now in a 
condition to lay such a cable, as it has landing-places at 
Hawaii, Wake Island, Guam, and the Philippines. 

The agricultural laborers in the United States number 
over 2,500,000 and there are 5,000,000 farmers. 

The largest unbroken area of grain in the world is now 
being harvested. It is in Madera and Fresno counties, 
California, and extends over 25,000 acres, or about forty 
square miles, an area nearly one-fourth that of Chicago. 

The total value of the lumber annually manufactured in 
the Northwest, including Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, is $80,000,000. 

There are four large rabbit farms in Indiana. The larg- 
est one is located at Wabash, and covers sixty acres. 

A firm of fish dealers in Mobile, Ala., is experimenting 
with a railroad tank car in which, if successful, it will 
transport Spanish mackerel, pompano, Gulf bluefish and 
other Southern fishes alive to Northern cities. 

According to an engineer, an American firm is turning 
out a large quantity of paper tiles for roofing purposes. 
They are said to be hard and tough and the glazing some- 
what resembles Japanese lacquer. They are said to be 
cheap, and can be made in any color or shape to suit the 
purpose. 

The Cincinnati Enguirer says: “The publisher of a 
local trade paper has just received an inquiry from Smyr- 
na, Turkey, for ready made frame houses or cottages of two 
stories, with veranda on the first floor, shingle roof, either 
painted or white, complete in every detail, excepting the 
window panes. They must have from three to five rooms, 
not counting the servants’ quarters and range in price 
from $200 to $1000 and upward. They must be shipped 
‘knocked down.’ From 1000 to 2000 houses a year will 
be ordered.” 

“When some time ago American competition in iron 
and steel was talked of in German papers many of the 
technical and trade journals made light of it,” says Han- 
auer, the American Vice Consul General at Frankfort, in 
a report to the State Department. “Quite different, how- 
ever, is the expert opinion of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Bochum, which comprises the leading iron and steel 
manufacturers of this district. In its last annual report 
this body speaks as follows: ‘American competition, which 
in 1897 arose in the continental markets, has made further 
progress during 1898. Pig iron exported to Germany has 
increased 16 per cent., as compared with the imports of 
the year previous, fine cast iron and wrought iron 28 per 
cent., and common ironware 75 per cent., while the im- 
port of bicycles and parts gained 106 per cent. The value 
of these American articles imported into Germany in 1897 
amounted to $2,380,000; in 1898 to $3,570,000. This 
extraordinary increase in so short a time gives cause for 
very serious concern, especially when it is considered that 
the demand in the United States has advanced enormously, 
so that no large stocks were available for foreign export. 
Consequently, we have to reckon with certainty that the 
import of American iron and steel will continue to in- 
crease; to prevent it will require strenuous exertions on 
the part of German works.’” 

Slag left after the making of steel by the Bessemer 
process is now being converted into phosphate. 

During the year ending Sixth Month 30th, 1898, the 
army of railroad employees had 1,958 men killed and 31,- 
761 wounded. This army consisted of 874,554 men. One 
employee out of every 446 was killed, and one out of 
every 27 was injured. Considering the fact that many of 
the employees are not exposed to special danger, this is a 
frightful record. Many of the important battles of the 
world show no more serious loss than that. It is also 
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noted that though the number of automatic couplers in 
use was much larger in 1898 than in 1897, the accidents 
of the latter year exceeded those of the former. This is 
partly accounted for by the fact there were more em- 
ployees and a larger business. The number of passengers 
killed was only one in every 2,222,126. These figures 
show what a dangerous calling is that of train hands, and 
emphasize the necessity of providing by law for the adop- 
tion of the latest and best devices for lessening the num- 
ber of accidents. 

Thirty-one new cases of yellow fever and three deaths 
have been reported at Key West since Tenth Month 9th. 
Thirteen new cases and two deaths were reported on the 
23d instant. 

There were 384 deaths in this city last week, which is 
2 more than the previous week and 5 less than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 212 were 
males and 172 females: 43 died of heart diseases ; 42 of 
consumption ; 33 of pneumonia; 18 of apoplexy; 16 of 
nephritis ; 16 of cancer; 13 of debility; 12 of diphtheria ; 
12 from casualties; 11 of marasmus ; 10 of inanition; 10 
of convulsions ; 9 of inflammation of the brain; 9 of 
Bright's disease, and 9 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 1004 a 101; 4’s, reg., 111 a 
1114; coupon, 112 a 113; new 4’s, reg., 128} a 129}; 
coupon, 129% a 1304; 5’s, reg., 1104 a 1104; coupon, 
1114 a 112; 3’s reg., 1074 a 1074, coupon, 1084 a 1084. 

CoTTon.—Spinners bought sparingly, on a basis of 7§c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FLoUR.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.20 a $3.25 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.40 a $3.60. Rye FLour.—$3.50 a $3.60 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.— 
$2.50 a $2.60 per 100 pounds for new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 70? a 71#c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 384 a 38 $c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 314c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5$a 64c.; good, 5} a 54c.; me- 
dium, 4? a5c.; com., 4 a 4$c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 44 a 4$c.; good, 4 a 4}c.; 
medium, 3} a 3%c.; common, 2 a 3c.; lambs, 44 a 5gc. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 64 a 6%c.; others, 64 a 64c., 
State, 6c. 

Foretcn. ~The Queen has called out the whole military 
reserve, and an estimate of war expenses in South Africa 
reaches $153,000,000. 

On the 20th instant the forces of the South African 
Republic and Orange Free State attacked the British in 
Natal colony, commanded by General White, and were 
repulsed. The battle lasted eight hours, and the British 
loss, as officially reported, was 11 officers and 31 men 
killed, including General Symons, mortally wounded, and 
21 officers and 151 men wounded. The Boor losses were 
very heavy. Advices from Mafeking reiterate the story 
of a Boer repulse there, with severe losses. Vryburg has 
surrendered to:the Boers. A new element in the military 
situation is the rising of the warlike tribe of Basutos, 
under Chief Mchoko, against the Orange Free State. 

Tha London authorities have decided upon the novel 
municipal step of devoting £10,000 to the erection of a 
building to shelter families whose houses are in progress 
of disinfection after outbreaks of infectious disease. 

The total value of sea fish landed in Ireland in 1898 was 
$1,962,935, an increase of over $70,000 on the previous 
year. 

There are 1640 co-operative societies in Great Britain, 
with more than 1,500,000 members, doing a business of 
$325,000,000 a year. 

Thousands of persons in Germany live literally “ on 
straw,” making it up into blankets, panniers, boxes, knick- 
knacks, hats, bonnets, etc. Professional schools have 
even been founded, where the trade is taught in all its 
varieties. 

The only man in the world reported to be worth over 
$1,000,000,000 is the Anglicized German, Alfred Beit. He 
is not yet fifty, is well educated, and made his fortune in 
diamonds during the past twenty-four years. 

The Malay language is spoken by more than. 40,000,000 
persons. It is said to be easy to learn, as it has almost 
no grammar. 

India had 22,491 miles of railroad in operation Third 
Month 31, and 3,568 miles under construction. The net 
earnings for 1898 showed an increase of $4,210,804 over 
the previous year. There was an increase of 1,320,505 
passengers and 2,652,283 tons of freight in a country 
where England took up the white man’s burden only a 
generation or two ago. 

It is believed that the most ancient dictionary in the 
world is the Chinese lexicon, compiled by Pacutshe a 
thousand years before Christ. 

Melbourne has recently had its first taste of a snow 
i storm, and to the great majority of the citizens it was as 
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much of a novelty as an earthquake. The fall was not 
particularly heavy, but young Melbourne found quite 
enough snow on the ground to enable it to enter with en. 
thusiasm into the novel sport of snow-balling. 

“Extensive and commercially available” coal beds have 
been discovered in the State of Pueblo, Mexico. 

Advices from Caracas show that the President of Ven. 
ezuela fled to Laguayra on the 20th instant, with 800 
men, leaving the way open for the peaceful entry into 
the capital of the insurgent leader, General Castro. Presi- 
dent Andrade, it is understood, has not resigned, but will 
go abroad. General Castro, the successful Venezuelan 
revolutionist, has entered Caracas and been welcomed by 
the people, who are said to be desirous for peace. 

A despatch from Lima, Peru, says that the Government 
by strategic movement of troops is trying to surround 
Durand, the head of the revolution. In the meantime 
bodies of revolutionists are surrendering under Govern- 
ment guarantees. 

The export of nitrate from Chile this year will exceed 
30,000,000 quintals. A quintal is a hundred-weight. 

A revolution has broken out in Panama, and martial 
law has been declared there. 

RECEIPTS. 

Lars B. Wick, Agent, lowa, $10, for Axel Melberg, 

Lars Tow, Ole Tow, Andrew Tow and Ole G. Sevig. 








NOTICES, 

PERSONS desiring to purchase goods from the Seventh 
Street House of Industry can have their orders filled, by 
addressing for the present 

M. R. Casg, 20 S. 12th St., Phila. 


THE House or INpustry has removed from 112 N. 
Seventh St. to the southeast corner of Seventh and Race 
Streets, where it hopes to open by the early part of 
Twelfth Month. 








Bible Association of Friends in America. 

The ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION will be 
held in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 140 
N. Sixteenth St., on Foarth-day, Eleventh Month Ist, 1899, 
at 8 o'clock, P.M. Friends generally are invited to at- 
tend. ELTON B. GirForD, Sec’y. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., and 2.53 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
Tenth Month 24th. 

W. H., $5; A.S., $10; A.C. W., $25; B.S. B., 50; 
H. B. E., $20; E.s. C., $50; E. J. (Maine), $10 ; M. 
W. P., $5; A.S. P., $10; E. W. P., $10; M. R. Y., $5. 
C. H. M., $5: E. D. W., #5; G. Sisters, $35; W. P.S, 
$50 ; “S” (Ohio), +5; M. D. A., $30; 8. S. H., $5; HL 
H. S., $5; “A,” $10; J. W. B., $25; M. T. B., $10; C. 
R., $100; A. R., $25; W. C., $2.50; M. P., $25; E. G. 
S., $50; B. Sisters, $100 ; F. N. (Canada), $10; E. P.M. 
$50; S.C. S., $21; M. R. D., $5; A. H., $20; H. A, 
$15; A. E. M., $5; E. C. (New York), $20; E. J., $1; 
M. Co., $14.50; A. F. C., $25; R.S. E., $100; 8S. B, 
$5; M. M., $10; H. R., $100; A Friend (Chester Co.), 
$2; J. B.G., $100; M. A., $25 ; 

Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 8. Front St. Phila. 
SICK DIET FUND AND FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 

West Chester Friends, $30; Media Friends, $36 ; R, 
W.,$10; A. F. H., $200; C. L. H, $50; W.H.G, 
$50 ; A. P.S., 6125; W. L. B., $25. 





Dien, on the First of Ninth Month, 1899, Herry 

N. Strokes, aged sixty-one years. A member of Ger- 
mantown Particular and Frankford Monthly a 
of Friends. Weaned from this life by a long and painfu 
illness, which she bore with patient submission, her 
family have now the comforiing belief that she has, 
through Divine mercy, been re eived into the man- 
sions of eternal rest and peace. 
. on the eighteenth of Fifth Month, 1899, at 
the residence of her husband Jesse W. Taylor, MARIA 
b. Tay or, in the eighty-fourth year of her age; an 
exteeme.1 member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the No: thern District. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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